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ABSTRACT 

The school development office^ the part of the school 
that interacts with the outside community, is necessary to facilitate 
community involvement and support. Financial limitations that 
restrict the development staff to one person necersitate the creation 
and implementation of an organized, effective development plan* 
Chapters xn this guidebook offer suggestions for creating a 
one-person development office, generating financial support, 
establishing a public relations program, enhancing student 
recruitment strategies, and improving director effectiveness. 
Appendices include samples of a job description for a director of 
development and of a success"^..^ phcnauhon campaign correspondence « 
(LMI) 
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Anita Stmijjl is the Dircaor of Development and Public Rdations at 
Presentation High School, San Frandsco, where she bcgaa 
the schoors development office in 1983. As director of 
a one-person development office, she created fimding and 
p iblic relations programs and built an cxtf-nsive student 
recruitment campaign. Ms, StangI has vrarked with other 
recruitment and development directors in the Sai Francisco 
area to promote Catholic education and to give support to 
development programs, ;*nd from 1989- 1990, she chaired 
an Archdioccsan group of development and admissions 
officers. In addition, Ms. StangI belongs to ^veral business 
and community groups and recently named a Paul 
Harris Fellow by the San Frandsco Rotary International in 
recognition of her ^rvice to the community. 

A native of the San Francisco area, Ms. StangI earned 
both her R.A. and M j\. degrees from the University of San 
Francisco. She began her career at Pn-^ntatirj High 
School in the English Department where she ^rved as 
department chairper^n for seven years and earned a fellow- 
ship through the National Endowment for the Humanities 
for her work with student theater productions. Ms. StangI 
has also taught par. time at the community college level. 
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Presentation High School^ San Francisco, has been 
a wonderful place to begin my career as a devel- 
opment director I must thank those individuals 
who had the feith in me to start the development programs 
in the school and who encouraged me as I expanded thtm. 
Pam Bevilacqua, who was the school's principal for three 
very smportant years of the development effort, supported 
my decisions and efforts and provided the type of leadership 
that albwed me to continue to see the big picture rather 
than be bogged down by the petty details of the work, Anne 
BeUan, who currently is principal, has continued the same 
tradition and likeuHse deserves my thanks. These women 
are leaders in the educational community' and their faith in 
me and the development ofBce as a whole has made my task 
much easier. I can only hope that individuals who assume 
the task I t<x>k on six years ago can receive this type of 
encouragement from their principals. 
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Foreword 



The Nccond publicarion in NCHA\s new >crics on 
development, Anita Stangl's 7^^ One-Person De- 
PclopPitent ()fjice, builds an the fific foMndaritm 
provided by the first !xK>kiet in the scnes, Mana Monetti 
Souply^ A Tear Round Recmiimtm and Retenium Plan. 
Ms. Strangl's publication responds to the nerd of many 
M:h€\)ls for practical information on how to establish com 
prchcnsivc development efforts beginning with only one 
person as development office staff". This lxK)klet provides in 
fi>rmation on how to csiablish funding priorities, how to 
iK'gin the annu.il giving campaign, and how to incorporate 
the public relations and student recruitment cotnf.>ncnts 
into the comprehensive development plan. 

This new^ updated scries on development owes much to 
the first scries initiated by Father Robert |. Vcagcr, former 
Vice President of IXvclopment at the Natitmal Catholic 
Kducationa Association. It was under his leadership that 
the first b<x}klets in the original series were published 
1km ween 1984 and 1987. These publications have served 
tht)usands associated with Catholic schools who have sought 
practical information about the facets of development. Ms. 
Stangl's manuscript maintains those high standards by 
providing a valuable resi>urce which reflects her knowledge 
and cxfxrtisc in the field. 

I wish to acknowledge the following people who have 
acted as crirical reviewers for this publication: Brother 
Milton Barker, FSC, Superintendent of Totino Grace High 
SchcK)! in Fridley, Minnesota, Dr. Thomas Kdwards, 
PhD, Secondary School Department at NCHA; and Sister 
Kathleen Collins, SFCC, Assistant Executive Director, 
Klementary School Department at NOIA. 



M3r>' V. Burke, SNJM 
Assistant Executive Director 
Secondary^ School Department 
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In rcrcnt years the \vc>rd "development*' has become 
3 familiar term to the pastors and principals who 
head elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States. Development offices have sprung up as schools strive 
to remain financially solvent in the fecc of escalating oper- 
ating costs. The devck^ment office and development 
director suddenly have become the hope of many schools 
which need to bridge the inevitable gap between the revenue 
generated by tuition and fees and the actual cost of running 
the institution, 

The necessity of forming a development office and hiring 
an individual i > assume the re^nsibilities of this position 
has become a reality for many institurions. Financial limi- 
tations frequently force schools to begin an office with 3 staff 
of one, and that indiv' iual often works only part time. What 
can a school realistically expect this one individual to accom- 
plish? How can a single person organize a comprehensive 
prcigram >vith only a minimum of support personnel? What 
can be accomplished in the first years? What areas should 
be targeted? These are wme of the que^v^ons that vAll be 
treated in this publicarion. 

Hor ^mc administrators, the term dcvcbpment has a 
nebulous meaning. In an effort to generate immediate 
funding, the pastor or principal may demand that the de- 
velopment director rum to fundraising procedures that tra- 
dirionally have generated extra revenue for the school, such 
as magazine or candy drives, auctions, walkathons or bingo. 
AJthougtJ thc.^ types of activities generate dollars, they arc 
nor the focus of a well establisficd development o^cn. The 
term development has a much broader meaning. Tradiuonal 
fundraising activities should be assigned to another staff 
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member white the development director focuses on an 
annual giving campaign, public relations md student rt- 
cruitmcnt programs. 

It is to think of the development office as the part 
of the school that Interacts mih the outside community. 
The basic goal of the develcq>ment director^ cspecialiy in a 
one-person office, is to create and sustain adequate channels 
for community members to become involved in the insti- 
tution and to support it. 

In order to *x>vcr all of the areas that must be addressed 
by a developnrent office, this booklet Is divided into four 
sections, addressing 1) the basics inw)Ived in setting up a 
development offi<x; 2) Ik>w to rai^ develc^mrnt dollars; 
3) w^ys to establish the schools public rebtions program; 
and 4) approaches to student recruitment. The purpose of 
this booklet is to give a basic guideline to schools which 
need to set up successful development proems be^nnujg 
with a staff of one person. Some topics introduced in this 
booklet are covered in much greatei depth in other NCEA 
publiatk)ns. 

I had taught at an all girls Catholic high school for fifteen 
years before I assumed the position of devclopmeni direc- 
tor, and although I knew nothing about development, I 
knew everything about the school. While taking on the re- 
sponsibilities of the office, I still taught two and a half 
classes^ remained as diair of the English Department and 
had, as support per^nnel, the office secretary who typed 
my letters. 

Six yeara later, our development office employed a full- 
tiiae administrative assistant and a part-time student recruit- 
ment officer. I v^as entirely out of the classroom and worked 
full time as director of develc^mcnt. The school had 
established an annual giving program and a parent pledge 
program, conducted a succcssfiil phonathon campaign, 
involved mcmbere of the community in a development 
board and fonmer parents in a "Friends" club, and had 
targeted individuals for personal solidcation. In addition, 
our institution developed promotional materials, sent a 
quarterly publication to 7,000 individuals connected to the 
school, ^nd established a recruitment program. I am pres- 
ently working wth the alumnae moderator to create pro- 
grams that will intei est our alumnae and reconnect them 
with the school. 

ij 



Them changes came about gradually. I am no longer a 
onc'pcrson development office because our programs have 
succeeded and because expansion of the office was an 
inevitable result of our success. As the programs described 
were implemented, the need for additional development per- 
sonnel became apparent, and the financing for a larger ofBce 
staff was generated. 
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outside community, and the ability to deal with the public 
tactfully and compeKtndy can greatly affect the community's 
view of the ^ool. Since the rc^x>nabilitics of the devel- 
opment officer arc variol, the individual hired should be or- 
gani:^d but also creative. An **up-b:at'' personality and 
vitality are definite pluKs. The director must also dress in 
a way that is consistent i/ith accepted budne^ attire. 

The |K>dtion can be filled equally well by a lay person 
or a member of a religious community. However, whoever 
is hired must have the freedom to handle a flexible schedule. 
There often will be evening and weekend commitments, and 
during times of intent activity the work week will extend 
beyond the normal forty hours. 

As for as professional training is concerned, the director 
should either have some previous experience in devetop- 
ment or the school ^ould make some provision for training 
rhi-ough a t^riety of approaches. This provi^on can ukc the 
form of financing the individuaFs t^c development edu- 
cation. Many comprehensive workshops on the basic prin- 
ciples of development are offered at regular intervals in 
major cities in the United States, The services of a 
consultant can also be contracted to help a be^nner set up 
a program. Or a development director from another school 
may agree act as a mentor. In addition, there arc 
numerous books, taj^, and training videos available. The 
NCEA provides ^ssions during the four day Develc^ment 
Symposium at the annual NCEA convention as well as spon- 
«>rs an elementary school development training program. 
Also, universities offer relevant classes in their master^s 
programs in educational administration. All of these ap- 
proaches can help the development director acquire the 
knowledge and skills to direct the development office, and 
to recruit effective volunteer leaders in the schools devel- 
opment program. 

Finally, the director must have a true belief in and dedi- 
cation to Catholic education and its importance in the lives 
of the members of the Catholic community. He or she must 
have a vision for the direction of the school in the future. 
These personal beliefs sustain the director during the 
stressful periods which i!»evitably occur in this job. This 
conviction, along with a commitment to the school, is 
essential for success. 




Relation' 
of the 

and the 
Principal 
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In order to help die dcvck^Kiicnt director achicw the 
goals set for the year, it is imperative that there open com- 
mimicaticm ^th, and supp^t from die principal the 
schocd. The director needs die tru^ of the administiadon, 
including the p^tor, in order to work hand-in-hand ^th 
the governing group, i*e«, board of dircctCKS, education 
comniitt<^ of the parish coundl, develc^ment o^uncii, or 
the school board. 

The direaor should meet on a vi^kiy with the 
prindf^I and should be informed of any impoi^: issues 
fadng the school. Prcscheduied v^eekly mecdngs ? w the 
director to cover a variety of areas of concern: 
m soliddng suf^rt for projects; 

• gathering data which can be used in the writing of grant 
proposals; 

• discussii^g the stratc^es for donor contacts; 

m preparing the prindpai for involvement in spedfic donor 
soiidtation; 

• planning meetings with the governing group regarding 
development; 

• appraising student recruitment goals and retention needs; 

• pbnning for the advisability of and methodology for 
short and long-term projects. 

Since a one person development office by its very defi- 
nition means that the development director must work 
alone, these weekly meerings can generate ideas and allow 
the director to remain on target with projects. Access to 
the advice of the pastor and the principal becomes an 
important resource for the director. 

Typical quesrions that need to be discussed if the devel- 
opment effort is to be successful include: 
^ Is this the right dmc to make the solicitation contaa with 

Mr. and Mrs. X? 

• Are the tone and content of the appeal letter appropriate? 

• How can teachers be involved in generaring ideas for 
grant proposals? 

• How can parents help in the recruitment process? 

The administntion must be willing to give input and keeo 
the director informed about school events conduaed under 
the auspices of other organizations such as the Parents Club, 
Boosters and C.Y.O. Open commimication lets the admini- 
strarion know the concerns of the development office, as 
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well as the problems and issues which need to be addressed. 

In addition, regular meetings keep the dewlopmcnt di- 
rector accountable to the administranon for the devclc^- 
ment programs. Projects must be completed on schedule. 
The administrator should be aware of the contents of major 
mailings to parents or alumni. The format, message, and 
tone of the^ communications must be consistent with the 
public image the school wishes to project. Without guid- 
ance, especially during the first year, a director working 
alone can make mistakes that could cas'iy be avoided, Also^ 
it is easy to lose one's balance in setting priorities among 
the many tasks. Meetings help the director be accountable 
for achieving specific objectives in addition to maintaining 
the long range goals of the entire program. 

Weekly meetings also make it easier to evaluate the 
overall performance of the director. The purpose of 
evaluation not only lets the director know that he or she 
is performing adequately but also gives direction for the 
future. Recognition for a job v^ll done nurtures job 
satisfaction and reinforces dedication to the institution. By 
being a part of the process, the administrator can understand 
the problems which have occurred and help the direaor 
evaluate outcomes. 

No? every project undertaken will be a success. In the 
process of evaluation, the director learns and applies the 
knowledge pined experientially to the next projea. For 
example, in examining the rea^ns why the alumm did not 
reach the expected dollar goal in the annual giving cam- 
paign, the director and the administration may decide that 
the projea described in the solicitation simply was not of 
interest to that constituency. This analysis can lay the 
groundwork for a different approach the following year. 

Finally, the salary of the director and the operational 
expense of the development office should be included in the 
overall budget for the school. Since this position is 
extremely important for a school and requires substantial 
time and effort, the salary of the director should be closer 
to that of the principal than to that of a teacher. Unless 
the school has a previous record of successful development, 
the director should not be expected to raise funds that will 
fully cov^r all the direct exj^nses in the first year. Also, 
many of the costs incurred by a one-person office apply to 
public rebtions or to student recruitment. Building a solid 
and sustainable development effort is a multi-year prospect. 



Job t>nce the £ >vcming group and the principal have decided 

Description ^hat a dcv^fopment director should be hired, they must 
write a job description which is reasonable, dear and which 
incorporates measurable objectives. The major categories 
of req>onssbility for the devdc^ment director of a one- 
person office are all complementary and include an annual 
giving campaign, public relations, and student recruitment. 
The cultivation and ^lidtarion of donors, the dcvdqpment 
of public relations materials, and a broadened outreach for 
new students are all activities of immediate concern. How 
to describe and prioririze thc^ tasks forms the basis for a 
job descriprion. (See Appendix A: Sample Job Description.) 

In prioritising tasks, the major amount of time (50%) 
should be spent on the annual campai^, including re- 
arching and writing grant prc^)osals. Twenty percent 
should be ^nt actively recruiting new students and working 
on promotional events such as the Open House. Another 
twenty percent is needed for publications and the dcvdop- 
mcnt of public relations materials, induding any public 
relations special events. The remaining ten percent is used 
for overseeing record keeping, acknowlcdgcmentj, soHdca- 
rion reports and all other correspondence. If enrollment is 
the major concern of a school, these percentages should be 
adjusted to reflect the primary importance of student 
recruitment and retention. 



Setting Up Th^ development director must have an office, nor the 
the Actual ^^^^^^^ available closet! This office space should be visible 
Ofjice Swiessible to students, teachers, alumni, administrators, 

and thr outside community. While expensive furniture is 
not necessary, adequate equipment is. A telephone and a 
good typewriter arc minimal requirements. A personal 
computer not only makes the job easier but allows the 
director to be more effident. The apf^rance of any 
communication H^m the development office makes an 
impression on the individuals receiving it and hence should 
always look professional. For cirample, the development 
office should design and print stationary and thank you 
notes with an appropriate heading and the school emblem. 
A sj^tem for record -keeping must be planned and main- 
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tained. These records as well as communicarions from other 
schools concerning their programs (e.g. annual reports, 
nci^^etiers, and invitations)^ are materials th-^t should be 
kept in the development c Hce, necessitating filing and 
storage ^cc. The more infbrnution the office has on the 
school's constituency, the easier the researching of proac- 
tive donors becomes. Pec^le like to be remembered and 
the more that is known about the members of the alumni 
ass^ation, the more effective the school can become in its 
personal c<Knmunications with individual members. All of 
this involves reconiing, filing and tracking. 

Finally, the develcpmcnt office must have data concern- 
ing the school within easy access. The dcvelc^ment office 
often needs mfbrmarion concerning the socio economic 
makeup of the schcK>l, the number of students receiving 
financial aid, the student/teacher ratio, the budget, and all 
the various development histories a>nnected to the school, 
ITies: statistics along vwth other data must not only be made 
available to the director; they form the mainstay of the 
information recorded in the development office. 



What happens in the first year of a develc^ment effi^rt 
forms the basis for future activity. Of immediate concern 
is laying the groundwork for the annual appeal. Depending 
on the condition of the records, very often all that can be 
done the first year centers around pthering data so that a 
workable mailing list can be computerized. If accurate 
records are already available > an annual appeal can begin with 
a comprehensive mailing campaign. The director, in con- 
junction with the principal, needs to establish realistic dollar 
gc^ls for that campaign and to begin the formarion of a 
leadership group which will assist with direct solicitation. 

During the fitst year the director should research local 
foundadons and submit propci^is for immediate ^dfic 
needs such as schobrehips. Some of thc^ foundations arc 
easy to approach and are well- known to other schools. With 
grant proposals, record preparation and the possible im- 
plementarion of the annual appeal, more than enough de- 
velopment projects have been generated for the first year. 

Another major area of responsibility for the director is 
the school's recruitment prx^ram. For that reason, public 
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relations materials need to be created during die first year 
and a s^^inatic way <rf recruiting students established. 
Contact must be rmdc with ^t^p^tive students. Visidng 
f^er schools, disseminating infbmiation to youtii grouf^ 
and initiating inforxmtion programs for f^-^hooiers and/ 
CK- ci^th grackrs ail f^lp atatc the puUic ima^ your 
schod in the aKnmunity. A oeativc, up-beat Of^n House 
must be organized and attractive public relations packets 
should be developed. Contaa with the local press mast be 
estaUished and pre^ releases sent on a regular basts. These 
public rcbti<msand recruitment activities demand a tremen- 
dous amount of time, and in combination with the projects 
that relate s|K:cifically to development, they create the tbcus 
for the first year. 



Building 
on the 
Mission 
and Coals 



The devdoDmcnt prc^ram will utilize the tool's phi- 
lo«>phy, mission statement, and five year plan. If these do 
nor exist, the governing group and the administrator must 
work together to create them. The importance of such 
formalized statements cannot be owremphasized as they 
give direction for the entire development program. What 
exactly makes your school unique? Is it dedicated to the 
teaching of the iKX>r, the middle class or the affluent? Does 
the school cater to tho^ students who are academically 
talented, to a diverse student population in terms of intel- 
lectual ability, or to those students who have problems with 
traditional educational programs? Doe^ the philosophy of 
the school state that students wHl be educated in their 
respo^ ability to their community? Does the school educate 
r\\y girls or only teys or both sexes? What additional 
services docs the school feel committed to offer students 
beyond the regular curriculum and why? 

Obviously, the main cask of any school is the education 
of its students. But there are many differences in the way 
this task can be approached, and the school must articulate 
why it is distinct. This information is essential, e^dally 
when approaching prospective donors, Also^ a mission 
statement and/or writren philosophy serves as the backbone 
for all the written material about the school A long-range 
plan outlines foture gmls and reinforces the quality, stability 
and viability of the school. 
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Identifying One erf" the mmi important tasks of the develc^ment 
the Constv- director is to define the constituency of the school, the 
tuency pK>tcntiaI supporters of die development effort. Which 

groups and indivkiuals arc a)nncacd with the instituticm? 
TTic most <^>^ous support groups for a school arc the 
parents of pn^nt students, the alumni, f^t parents, 
parishioners, and members of the community *Nho are 
philanthrq>ic and who have an interest in Catholic educa- 
tion. These groups must be contacted and their connec- 
tion with the ^ool ^tabiished or reestablish^. 

Once the constituency is defined, further research can 
explore which of these individuals should be cor '^aed to 
form the core of a volunteer group leading the development 
pro^m. This group could be called the Dcvclc ment 
Council, a Blue Ribbon committee, or the Principal's 
I^cadership Circle. These volunteers need to be dedicated 
to the schor J be able and willing to financially contribute, 
have connexions with the business community, and be 
willing to use their contacts to solicit funds for the school. 
If the school has a board, this development group is usually 
a sub committee of the board, with some board members 
and other outside volunteers. If the board does not have 
some members of affluence and influence, this development 
council can be designed as a scpar tc group with only a 
liaison representative to the board. 

It is critical to select carefully individuals who have and 
will use their influence in drawing support from the 
community. They should repre^nt a variety of professions. 
This kind of volunteer group is usually not a policy-making 
body, but one that advises. Its mapr roles are to expand 
the constituency of the school, to assist with donor research, 
to pr-^vide leadership for the annual giving campaign, to 
solicit donari ins, and to make the school better known in 
their own circles. All schools, be they in an affluent suburb 
or an inner city area, can successfully develop this kind of 
leadership group. 

The relationship of the development director to the gov- 
erning board and to the sub-committee for development is 
very important. The director should Int able to rely on the 
board to support the various programs sponsoted by the 
development office. Members of the policy-making body 
should al^ be called on to make personal contributions and 
to use their connections with the business and philanthropic 
Q community. 
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Hie other groups that make up die constituency of the 
school, parents, alumni, and past parents, are ' ital to the 
development cffbn. They have a natural connection with 
the school and arc the major groups to solicit in the annual 
giving campaign, an activity which in most cases provides, 
beycmd tuition, the major funding for the school. 




PARTn 

The Fimdiug 
Component 



Annual ^WflB^ 

Givino' ^U^^m ^^"8 klendficd ihc^ individuals who have a 

Direct Mail ^^K~^K^ namml rtlaticmsh^? with the school, the dcvcl- 

i^BL opjn^n^ director should begin to establish ways 
to solicit syp|K>rT. An annual ^ving campai^ can be a first 
step in this process. As indicated by its title, the annual 
giving campaign is omduacd every year. 

The simplest and most obvious way of contacting a broad 
constituency is through direct mail, for which you will need 
a mailing list. The extent srf the mail campaipi is ba^ on 
the number of ccnrect nam« and addresses. Hopefully, this 
list will already be in the development files and ideally will 
be computerized. If there is no list, volunteers can help with 
gathering information as well as vnth entering any exisring 
mailing data into a computer sj^m. Tliose individuals who 
have the potential for larj^r donations should be visited 
personally. The pec^Ie designated for a personal solicita- 
tion call should mt receive the direct mail solidtatidn letter. 
Their names should be removed from the mailing process. 

The next step requires the cor. position of an effective 
letter of af:^>eal. There arc two apprc^chcs which on 
produce results. First, a proje^r ^.r cau^ may be targeted 
for the annual ^ving. Examples of a projea approach arc 
the need to finance major repairs to the building, or to fund 
a computer lab or a performing arts program. Scholarships 
are one the most frequently used specific reasons for an 
appeal to alumni. Not e^'tryone, however, '^buys into'' a 
specific project appeal. Their interest in the school may be 
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broad based. They may have no interest in the fbotbaii 
pro^m. They may not understand the importance of 
computers as an educational i<k>I or be tired of being asked 
"to fix the roof." 

A ^cond and more typical annua) apj^i letter is one that 
brin^ in additional support for the cost of general opcm- 
tions. The annual appral for operating cx{^nses is impor- 
tant becaim it generates general operating support. In the 
last twenty years, the costs of running a school have 
csc^btcd dramatically. A major factor in increa^d cc^ts is 
that the donated services of the religious no longer subsidize 
the ^hools. Most schools try desperately to maintain a 
reasonable tuition, and the dirca mail ^licitation can 
bridge the gap between the actual cost of educating the 
student and the price of the tuition. Explaining these facts 
to the constituency of the school helps to generate funds 
for operating expenses. 

The one-page letter for the appeal should include the 
following information: 

• the dollar goal of the campaign, 

• designated uses for the money raised, 

• timeline for the campaign, 

• methods of payment on the amount pledged, 

• reference to a phonathon contact to follow, 

• suggested gift amount. 

If the .^hool has the computer capabilities, the lener 
should suggest a gift amount compatible with the person*s 
resources. For example, within the mailing sent to parents, 
there may be three different letters: one requesting a gift 
in the range of $5 to $25; another for a gift of $25 S 100; 
and a third for a gift of $100 to S500. I^etters without a 
siugge^lcd gift level tend to produce fewer dolhrs. 

Avoid such language as the following: "Anything you 
can do will be greatly appreciated;^ **No gift \s too small;" 
"If everyone sends X amount, well make our goal;" or 
**Kvery little bit helps." Instead state, "We ask you to 
respond generously;'' "Catholic education deserves our 
finest response;*' "In making your gift consider the lifetime 
impact of a Catholic schcK)l edocation;" or "^It take« many 
of us to make quality Catholic education a reality.** 

Another consideration in writing the annual giving letter 
concerns the tone of the letter. The one feeling that must 
not be conveyed is that of desperation. Although a 



'*dc^cratc^ 2ppcdl may worit ir chc ^ort term, in the long 
run it can have negadve results fi>r an organization. Gcncimllyj 
individuals, corpomiom and foundari^is prefer to fund 
winning cau^. Son^c rcdpicnis of major grants arc 
univcrdtics with cxtendvc endowment funds. They ^in this 
support in part because their alumni and mher supporters 
have demonstrated their commitment to the institution. 

Ancrther conccm iti\^lve£ the api^rancc of the letter and 
the n-ply elc^. Shabby f^per, poorly-reproduced cc^y 
or ^mmatical mistakes make a p^r impression. It is 
important to ^nd ihe few extra ddlars to make the appeal 
"appealing.* On the other hand, an overly elaborate and 
costly mailing ran zlso have a negative effect. If an 
institution can afford \xiy cxpensi^ public relations mate- 
rials, f^rhaps it does not ^ly need additional revenue. 

It is the i^sjxjnsibility of the dcvelc^mcnt direaor to 
compose an effective one page letter and to arrange with 
typcseners and printers to make it look attractive. Ideally, 
these ry{K:s of services can be donated by members of the 
consritiicncy, but even if they are purchased, the appeal vAll 
certainly cover these costs. 

The return envelc^ which accompanies the letter should 
classify giving ie%'el oprions. Specific gifts can allow a danor 
to join a certain "club,"* the names of which should have 
some relevance to the school. The dub that indicates the 
highest amount designated might be called "The Principars 
Circle." I^ter, the school should list the donations in a 
publication, noting the names of donors under the appro- 
priate club. Upon receiving any donation ^ a thank you card 
should be sent out within three working days. Having cards 
printed up with a space left for the amount saves rime but 
srill includes the principal's personal signature. larger do- 
na rions, however, should be recognised fay a personal letter 
signed by the principal. Some schools also have the chair- 
person of the annual giving campaign cosign the letter with 
the principal. 

Many high schools design an annual giving campaign 
brochure to accompany the appeal lencr. The brochure, 
usually developed around a specific theme, I) states the 
campaign dollar goal and purposes; 2) reminds donors of 
corporate matching ^ft programs; 3) asks for a response; 
and 4) includes a listing of the leadership group. ITie 
brochure conveys a sense of the school through photographs 
of the students, not the school buildings, and a capsule state- 
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ment of the sdiooi's mi^^m. The ompa%n is therdbre 
pbctd within tiic larger schooi per^ective« Brochuti^ are 
particuiaHy i^l^&l with btmnc^ cmtac^. 

Sending die annual apf^ letter fint dass has a number 
of adv^tages. Bulk maUings are delayed, and indi- 
viduals tend to mrTC^HKt<fer^e which is pmnmrked 
with a fim class stamp while dl^arding bulk without 
even opening it. However, if the dirmor decides to send 
the communk^tion by bulk n^l, the use of a profes^onal 
service for prac^ng the mailing well worth the time 
saved. Althou^ volunteers can be used for this activity, the 
expenditure liiiie and energy for a large maili'^g is usually 
not worth the money saved. 

The first time the letter gos:s out, the deveiopment 
director should not aspect an avabnche of returns. But the 
annual appeal vdll build year after year, and as the alumni 
and pas^nts become better informed and involved v/ith the 
school, their generosity wil! increase. 



Annual 
Giving: 
Parent 
Pledge 
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Parents should be included in the annual giving cam- 
paign, ^metimes there is b hesitancy about sol^^ting 
additional funds from paraiB, as they already pay tuition. 
The rationale for approaching parents, however, can easily 
be ^\^n. First, tlicir children arc the direct recipients of die 
benefits of your oiucation. Obviously, the annual giving 
campaign allows present programs to remain in effect, thus 
benefitting the students who attend the school. Second, the 
econor ic resources of parents can differ gready from one 
another. One set of parents may easily meet the expenses 
of tuition, while another set of parents may barely be able 
to afford the cost. Obviously, thrr parent who is more 
affluent can donate more and should be invited to do 
The parent who has financial difficulty paying the tuition 
may opt for a smaller contribution amount still indicating 
a desire for involvement in the school's development proc- 
ess. 

When dealing with the parent body, the concept of a 
pledge can be very appealing. Parents can be billed over a 
period of time, thus helping make payment easier. A data 
program can be purcha^d at moderate ce^t and allow 
the billing to be processed and recorded by computer. No 
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psrcnt ^uld be forc^ to pledge, but all should be wgtd 
to p¥t something. UnHke nutic^» 3 {^id pledge is tax 
d^ucttblebccauseitiscDfisidefedadcKiation. Tlie support 
€^ the iment group indicates to out^e or^ni^dons such 
as foundatians and corporatuHis that tl^te parents are so 
conrcmed with the well-being of die sdtod that they aie 
willing to donate above and beyond the ccm of the tuition. 
This ty^ of su|^rt impresses out^de groups and tends to 
make them !ook ^vorably on the school for funding 
constdefatkms. 

Some schools send the annual af^al lette;^ to parents, 
while others hold a mandatory parent meeting to explain 
the funding base of the schc^ and to bunch the parent 
appeal. If a meeting ss held, parents receive the pledge 
materials at the meeting. They then are s^pfx>achcd by their 
peers who believe in the program ^nd vAio already have 
given. After this initial mandatory meeting of the parent 
body, some form of follow-up by ihe de\^opment office 
is imperative. 

Some schools conduct an annual pledge program, and 
others ask that parents make a one time pledge to cover all 
of theii child's ycai3 ai the sch<K)l, The annual pledge 
program has some disrina advan^ges over the one-time- 
onh >ledge program' covering all of the student's years at 
the school. These advantages include: 

# gift amounts ba^ on the schooPs needs and the family's 
resources are adjusted annually; 

# exposure to more parent leaders in the campaign occurs 
each year; 

# preparation for a planned gift program is gradually built; 

# identification with the school community strengthens 
annually; 

# the educational program is explained and new programs 
are highlighted each year. 

Whcrher the school mails the annual appeal letter or 
conducts a meeting, the parents can select one of sev eral 
payment methods: monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, rr 
yearly. It is the responsibility of the development office to 
comistently issue a billing statement. People do not pay if 
they do not i^ceive an invoice! 
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isolate your voluntccn; in imitvidua] offices. Spend the 
money so rent a large fedlity such as your public service TV 
station. Bring a phone hook-up into your schcK>I for ^veral 
daySj or ^curc the use of a lai^e office such as a real estate 
ofEcc or broke iiagc firm that u^ multiple phone lines. 

Volunteers can come from the many constituent groups: 
a»rrent parents, alumni parents, feculty, or alumni. Alumni 
can be particularly efSrctive in soliciting; funds from their 
former classmates. High school students can augment the 
volunteers. Volunteen, however, must be trained. Prepare 
a sample script for them and let them practice on one 
another. This will make them much more comfortable 
when they begin to make calls. Ideally, this training should 
take place in a separate session * efore the phonathoi: itself. 
How'cver, since time is a predous commodity, training often 
occurs in the half hour befere the phoning takes place. 
Mailing instructions and a script to the volunteei^ ahead of 
time can help avoid some of the confusion. 

After securing yi>ur volunteers and the place for the 
phonathon, organization of materials takes priority. The 
appeal letter mailed prior to the phonathon should have 
mcntbncd that the school would be contacting its constitu- 
ency but that those who contributed prior to the beginning 
of the phonathon would not be contacted. Make sure that 
the phone numbers of these individuals who have sent in 
a donation or who will be personally visited (direct colici- 
tation) are mt included in the materials given to the 
volunteers. 

Each volunteer receives materials for the contact: name, 
address, phon^: nnmberj relationship to the school, and 
donor history The f5rst year, volunteers check names and 
addresses when phoning and record any pertinent informa- 
tion on the cal! sheet. With twenty-five volunteers phoning 
for foil*- hours for three nights, approximately 4,000 indi- 
viduals can be rontacted. 

A phonathon requires a great deal of preparation, but the 
results are veiy gratifying. A succe^ssful phonathon can be 
tcrrificalJy exciting for your volunteers as well. Reward your 
volunteers v/ith prizes, good food, and lots of enthusiasm. 
Past the amount pledged at regular intervals so that they 
all can feel a sense of achievement. Make the event fun- 
filled, and all will win. 

Thz rcxt days will be busy with follow-up procedures. 
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Volunteers shmild receive thank you cards. Data on ptedges 
and billing timelines need to be reccnded. Ideally, everyone 
oontact«l ^ould receive a written confirmation (sec Ap- 
pendix B: ^onathon Letters). These ^eps peatiy r trengthcn 
the campaign and remind people of the professioti^I and 
serious nature of the annual appeal. 



Annual 

Giving: 

Direct 

Solicita- 

twn 
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The method of solidring donations which can generate 
the most revenue and yield the highest percentage rate of 
success is direct contact. This is sometimes described as the 
90/10 or 80/20 rule, meaning that 80 to 90 percent of 
the dollars mi^d come from 10 to 20 percer^t of the donors. 
A researched and planned appic^ach creates the most 
^tisfying results. Almost every ^hoo! has wiriiin its con- 
stituency individuals with some degree of affluence. These 
rr*embcrs of the community who believe in your school and 
who could be invited to give generously in order to 
maintain and augment the school's programs are key to the 
development success. These individuals need to be re- 
searched and an appropriate strategy developed to approach 
them. 

What arc their concerns? Docs the school haw programs 
^ich might be of ^cial interest to them? Have these 
individuals funded programs for other schools? Did they or 
one of their femily have a special relationship to the school 
at any time in their lives? Do they have money to give? 
Do they have a history of ^ving to the school or sch€X)ls 
in genera!? The answers to these questions arc extremely 
important. 

A list of individuals who may become major donors can 
be developed in several ways. The most obvious pbce to 
find information arc the records of individuals who have 
given to the school or parish in the past. For example^ if 
certain individuals consistently donate $500 or more each 
year without a visit, they can be approached to upg"ade their 
gift. Those who give over $1^000 a year might be willing 
to consider a major pift such as a permanent scholarship. 
Information concerning the giving potential of these indi- 
viduals can be found by checking the published donor lists 
of other local philanthropic institutions^ reading the bua- 
ne&s section of the newsfmper, and investipting their rcpu- 



tstmn fyt philanthiqpy. £k)es the individuai st on the board 
crf^a foundation? Has the kKiivklual ghren con$ideiab4e sums 
CO <^cr n(ra-pf^r mganizatkHis? %x:aking with peopk 
who know ih^ individi^l pccsonally wii! often be die most 
valuable source of infiKtnatkHi* 

Once an individual has been identified as a potential 
dbncH-y he or iAk ^ould \k approached by two rq>resen- 
tativcs fhmi the school. Two-on-cme solicitation is die hk^ 
effect! w method. Hie fmnc^, pa^r, m dorelopmoit di- 
rector will represent die school. The other person should 
be a volunteer who can cfFcctivcIy rqprcscnt the schcK^^s 
n^ds to the {Ho^cdve dcMii^-. The chairperson the 
camji^gn, a member erf" the Dcwlc^mcnt Ccmndl, a parish 
leader, a member of the school boanl d the religious 
a>mmuni!y which owns the school arc po^bie partners 
with the schocJ staff n^irsentati^. The dcd^on concern- 
ing who will make the solicitation is often as important as 
what is asked. If an appropriate raiuntccr cannot be secured 
for the ^lidtadon, then the tm> people to make the call 
should be the principal wirh the pastor or the dc*/clopment 
director, 

A strong case for suj^rt should be prepared ahead of 
time. Very often the relationship between the donor and 
the «:hool * *ust be "cultivared^'^ especially i^ the donor lacks 
a previous OMinection with the insdrudon. The two indi- 
viduals making the solicitation call must be ^ually informed 
and pr^p^red for the contact. Hiey can bring a prepared 
packet of materials or a video or slide show of the school. 
By doing homework ahead of dme, those asking should 
have a r^sonabie idea of whc r the prospect can afford to 
give and what the donor's maj * interests may be. Within 
the conference a ^^fic gift shouW be requested. Asking 
for too much is better than asking for too litde. Once an 
individual has donated to the schoc^, the likelihood is that 
the donor will continue to give annually. Very often it is 
advantageous for these donors to beccnne involved in the 
Development Council, the alumni board, school lK>ard or 
other leadership organization in the ^hool. There is often 
a direct relationship between the genei OsJty of a donor and 
his or her involvement in the school and its activities. 

Once a donation has been made, the school should ac- 
knowledge the donation. The school should expea to ^ve 
public recognition to each donor. Often this can be accom- 
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pushed by publishing die li^ of donors in a newsletter or 
annual repent. If die individual endows a schdarship, it can 
be named after the dcwior. Sometimes, it is advi^ble to ^vc 
recognition at a dinner or special event for major donors 
or to give the individual an av^d that reflects a person m 
motto important to the history of the .^ool. If a donor 
does not to be publicaliy acknowledged, this wish must 
be reacted. But becau^ current contributions are ex- 
amples to others, donors should be cncoura^d to let their 
names be known. 

Even if the constituency of a school is not affluent, it is 
important to ^idt as many contributions as possible. TTic 
revenue generated by small gifts can be significant. Through 
the direct mail solicitation and the phone call to all but those 
who will be visited, the school makes every effort to con^ct 
the entire constituency and to involve and interest them in 
the school. These groups, parents, past parents, grandpar- 
ents, alumni, parishioners, present and former faculty, 
businesses and foundations, together form the backbone of 
the development effort. 



Planned 

Giving 

Programs 
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Interesting prospective donors in a planned giving pro- 
gram can produce very satisfying results for the school. Very 
often, prospective donors would like to be generous and 
endow a scholarship but are limited by cash flow drcum- 
srances. Giving these donors the option to annually 
subsidize one or two scholarships with the promise of 
endowing one through a bequest can be very appealing. 
They remain connected to the school in the pn^sent, and 
arc secure in the knowledge that the effects of their 
generosity will continue after their deaths. 

Schools can be made recipients of bequests in the form 
of property (with special tax benefits resulting) or securities. 
The schi;x>l can likev^sc become the beneficiary of a life 
insurance policy. The donor's premium payments then 
become deductible for income tax purposes. A young 
donor who may not have an immediate family to support 
may choose the school as the recipient of an IRA or Tax 
Shelter Annuity. These options might be offered to those 
being solicited. 
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In all of these cases, tax laws must be taken into account. 
Therefore, the school should have an attorney sf^dalizing 
in tax and trust law avaibble for consultation. 



Fbmukl&ms The application process for support from foundations is 
and becoming increasm^y competitive. In the United States 

Cnq M imik ms pr^ndy over 24,000 grant-making foundations 

that distribute l^IIions of doUars every year. As with 
soliciting funding from an individual donor, the first step 
in requesting support from a foundation is r^rarch. 

When dtinking of foundaticHis, the names Rockefeller 
and Fold come immediately mind. These foundations 
are important sources of revenue for many projects, but 
most likely they will not be interested in the needs of a small 
individual school. However, there are many state and local 
foundaticms which can be a{^rcx*chcd and often the projects 
or the needs of a small school arc within their funding 
guidelines. 

With some careful research it is easy to find which foun- 
dations focus on your particular project. The primary 
resource is the network of regional Foundation Centers 
which provide information and reference materials. By 
using the reK>urces of the Foundation Center, prospective 
applicants can idenrify foundarions and corporations which 
are interested in giving to education, religious institutions, 
or special projects. The Foundarion Center can be con- 
tacted for the names of b(^l libraries that have relevant ref- 
erence books. 

One of the most important reference books is The 
Fmndatim Direaoryj which li.sr^ over S^()fl() foimdt^tion^ 
and summarize their areas of interest- Also, very often 
there arc small family foundations that ^ve lo local con- 
ccms. Talking to development directors from other schools 
or asking mcmbcreof the governing board can provide leads 
to these foundations. 

In writing 3 proposal for a foundarion or cortx^rsricn, 3 
school must follov;' the guidelines carefully, By dctcnrJning 
which specific projects a foundation prefers to ^und, it is 
p<>s.sihlc to formulate a proposal that will be of interest h> 
its board of directors. Even with a well-written proposal. 
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it is unless to solscit flindlng frmn a IbiindatkHi not 
inter *cd in education or in the type of project described. 
Hic tighter the fit between guidelines and requests, the 
greater likelihood of ccHisideration. 

While occa^onally a foundation may want to fund a 
project entirely, s(^ne prefer to dcHiate only a part of the 
n^ded revenue. Sometimes a foundation will give a gift 
that must be matched by other donors. For example, if the 
proposal stat^ that the s^iiool needs $35,0{K) for a com- 
puter lab, one lbundatk>n may make a 0ft of $10,000 and 
indicate that they will give tiK monies \i4ien the school 
matches the $10,000 from other donations. The giving 
policy for each foundation can be ascertained by a call to 
the foundation office. Hie staff will communicate such 
information and send a packet containing the guidelines for 
a grant. 

If possible, a perK>nal virit with the e^cutiw director of 
a foundation prior to submitting a grant prop(^l can be 
extremely helpful. That conference can clari^ the 3|^ro- 
pria tene^ of the proposal. If you have several ideas, the 
conference can indicate which of your possible projects is 
most cmnpatibte with the foundation's guidelines. For 
ciiample, a school may want to submit a request for a capital 
need such as a new boiler, and the foundation guidelines 
may allow for oqMtal projects. In a conversation, however, 
you may learn that capital projects are a tow priority with 
the foundation. That conference can save you the vrork of 
submitting a proposal to a foundation which b unlikely to 
fund your project. 

If you send a request, a contact from your school (a 
member of the governing board, parent dub or Develop- 
ment Council), may be hefpfui. Obviously, foundations 
allocate money on the basis of the validity of a proposal. 
However, a contact from your school who knows a foun- 
dation trustee can give that foundation another layer of 
information concerning the school. 

Corporations likewise have ^ving programs. Some pro- 
vide matching grants for employees who make contribu- 
tions, and individuals who donate to the school should be 
ui^cd to invcstipcc their employce*s policy concerning this 
practice. 

Many large national coqwrations have a history of 
philanthropy, but tend not to fund individual schools at the 



elementary and secmidary tewls. Smaller, local corporaricms 
should be inve^igated. With the prKcrt natknial emi^asis 
on the relevance of the budness conmunity to the educa- 
tional vrarid, the^ business^ may te apptoached for fund- 
ing or su|^K>rt. &>metimes, their g lidclines urge emptoy- 
ecs to become in^^ved on a vduntecr basis. Occasionally, 
the hisincss can be urged to adopt a school. 

If the devck^ment director is willing to work with other 
schods in the arca^ scnnetimes a joint prc^)osaI can be written 
which i^uld fit the giving policy of brger corporations. Of 
course, the^ proposals take time, cooperation among prin- 
cipals, and vision. For the devek^ment director of a small 
school, the time commitment for such a project must be 
evaluated in li^t of other responsibilities that may take 
precedence In the first years of the de^^k^ment office. 

A final word of oudon in^li^ the tendency of schodls 
to "blanket" the area with {exposals for a project. In other 
words, the school a^Iks to e%^ry ^ngle foundation in the 
vicinity for funding of a specific project. Usually a school 
identifies the other foundations it is af^rc^ching in the cover 
letter. Al» some community leaders serve as bmrd members 
of several fotmdations simultaneously and diey will note the 
feet that this propel is being submitted indiscriminately. 
It is better to investigate local foundations and concentrate 
on thmc that offer the best likelihood of funding. This 
practice allows the development director to ^>end more time 
on each proposal so that it can be as complete, as effective, 
and as persuasive as pebble. 



A mistake that pa.stors or principals often make is to 
equate the terms devetopment with fimdraising. The ten- 
dency is to ask the de\elc^mcnt director to be virtually a 
special events coordinator, since these project generate 
funds. Often, however, this proves to be a short-sighted 
decision based on the immediacy of some event. In the long 
run, this emphasis on fundraising prevents the development 
director from conducting research and placing solicitation 
calls. The hours neoicd to coordinate volunteers for an 
event which generates S3,0(K) arc hours which may have 
produced SI 0,000 dntmaUy because of the development 
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director's research and dirca «)Iidtation success. 

Traditional fundraising activities such as candy sales or 
a mcgasdne drive should be handled by another member of 
the school community, thus allowing the development di- 
reaor 3 one-per^n office to adequately handle the 
broader scope <rf work. If a special event is to generate 
major revenue for the school, it requires untold hours of 
planning in order to insure its success, and would be better 
or^ni^d by another person. 

Therefore, although thc^ events and fundraising activi- 
ties do generate financial support, the energy needed to 
make these activities successftil is either not commensurate 
with the revenue generated, or requires so much energy that 
the dewlL^ment director will neglect recruitment or the 
annual campaign to coordinate the event. Therefore, they 
should not be the fcKus of the one-per^n development 
oflRce. 

If, however, the administration decides a fundraising 

activity or special event is to be conducted by the devel- 
opment director, the easiest type to fticilitate involves the 
development office taking over an existing acriviry which 
has some potential but which may not be organized well 
enough to generate revenue. For example, the parert club 
may host an activity every year such as a theater event. They 
may be selling the event to a limited number of individuals. 
Expanding the event by tapping into the mailing list of the 
development office and by clianging the focus of the 
marketing can make an existing event more financially 
successful. In this way it can be facilitated without 
demanding a disproportionate amount of time from the 
schedule of the development director. 




PARTm 

The Publie 

Relations 

Component 



In addition to the tasks normally defined as **dcv£l- 
opmcnr,** the dircaor of a one-person office must 
also handle the public relations for the school. The 
better known the school is, the more likely the outside 
community will be aware of and support its efforts. The 
more the constituency knows about your school, the more 
likely it will contribute. 



The ^ major voice of the school to the outside comma- 

Newsletter newsletter is an extremely important public rela- 

tions tool. Through a newslcner, the school can explain 
current programs or achievements. Those individuals who 
have contributed to various programs can be given public 
recognition, and events can be publicized. **Classnotcs" 
generally comprise one section of the newsletter on the high 
school leveK 

A school may choose to publish one newsletter for all of 
its constituency, or it may opt to complete one for alumni 
and one for parents. Considering the time limitations of 
3 one-person development office, however, it is advisable to 
publish one newsletter that can be distributed to the entire 
constituency. The alumni should be knowledgeable of the 
school as it is today: What are the academic achievements? 
What is being taught? What are the ways of feith de^'cl- 
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c^mcnt^ Who arc the stucicnts^ What arc the qualifications 
<^ the &cuiiy? The newsletter provides an qpportunity to 
teach others about the ^hool^ it^ trmiAcn^ programs, 
activities and its fuiuie. 

The newsletter should not read like the KKdcty section 
of the ncwqj^r, nc^ should it be dominated b informa- 
tion about fundraiKTs, 71^ newslmer is the tmin pthick to 
eduMU ot^rs mhm j^m entin scb&ai pmjUe. In additicMi to 
general school ne\^ present students and their i^Lrcnts can 
hxk to the accomplbhments oi the alumni and feel a sense 
of pride in the success of the individuals vrho attended the 
school in the past. 

The newsletter need not be an overly expen^vc or 
elaborate publication. But it must be neat, grammatical, 
and attractive. It is wise to check with several type^ttcrs 
and printei^ in order to find the most economical way to 
reproduce your publication. Different types of printing 
pnxesses can make a si^ificant difference in the cost to the 
school. In-hou^ deigning and layout on be economical, 
especially with current desktop publishing programs. 
Sometimes, this :^rvice cm be donated by an alumnus or 
parent who is inwlved in ^phics or typesetting. 

Upgrading to a better quality of paper often can be worth 
the expense because of the overall impression a heavier 
v^ight paper produces. No matter how limited your 
budget, make sure that the content is important and that 
the paper is well written, interesting and timely. Avoid 
errors, as they create a negative impression about the quality 
of education being offered at your school. 



iMcal Getting ne^^^ of the schcx>l out to the public affects the 

Media way the school Is perceived by the community. The name 

of the school in local newspapers serves as free public 
relations and helps promote a positive image for the school. 
Ask teachers tc inform the development office if a student 
wins an award or is recognized for accomplishments. Send 
press releases to local new^pcrs concerning the achieve- 
ments of students. Local newspapers regularly have a 
section devoted to education and often welcome informa- 
tion about your school and >'Our students. The diocesan 
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nas^apcr will usually indudc notes on student accomplsdi- 
ments. If possible, send attractive, d»r, Mack and viMvc 
photos, lilt adage that a picture is w€«h a thousand words 
holds true. 

Other ^Hur^ for informing die pubHc about school 
e^ts arc >t>ur I<Kai radk> and TV stations. Most stations 
have to allow a certain number of public ^rvicc annmincc- 
mcnts (PSAs), llie« generally ha\^ very strict guidelines 
as to the length of rite announcement and the type of evrnt 
publidmi. Check with ycHir tocal radio and TV star' 
ask them for thdr guidelines^ and submit your infotimat-on. 

&>metimes it is pos^ble to create a {^rsonal rdationship 
with thc^ who write the news. Dcvek^ing a rapport with 
the individuals responsible for school news can mutually 
baicAciaL A phone call thanking a news person for 
including an artide or perhaps a getting-to-know-you lunch 
may have plea^t ramifications for the future. Abo, 
members of your go\^ming board might help because of 
connections they have wirh TOmconc in the press. 

Church bulletins can likewise be effective m promoting 
school news and events. Be sure to get the information to 
the church office in time. A follow-up phone call can be 
effective in order to make sure that the material is being 
published. 



Creating 
Public 
EeUiiicms 
MateriaLs 
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In csta.'>lishing a one^rson development office, a pri- 
mary step n the development of a packet of public relations 
materials, a school brochure must be created in order to 
promote the school. The brochure should be attractive, 
informative kiid concise. A summary of the philosophy or 
a mivsinn stt^cment is usually included, and reference should 
be made to the curriculum, feculty, and any spcdal pro- 
grams. If the brochure is to fc^ used for several years, an 
insert can list the name of the current prindpal, important 
dates, the amount of the tuition, and scholarship informa- 
tion. Include seveial pictures of the students in action along 
with the copy to create interest. 

A brochure should be designed to provide a general 
picture of the school. In addition, the development director 
may wish to compose a school profile and indude it in a 
packet that contains supplementary information about 
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activities^ basic cumcuium, test score results, and i^cial 
programs such as guidance or Iradership training. Once 
again, emphasize what makes your schcK>I unique. 

In marketing your school, knowing your audience guides 
your approach. For exampk, if you arc trying to attraa the 
type of student who deBnttety plans to go on to college, 
you should delineate your honcH^ and advanced placement 
programs as well as the percentage of students who arc 
accepted to four year institutions. If your cumculum has 
a strong business skills component, the ad\^ntagcs of this 
type of instruction shouki be noted, and employment 
statistics cited. If most of the p^nts work, docs your 
school have a child care program that extends past the 
normal school day? Describe special learning activities and 
the way they help students achieve on standardized tests. 
What enrichment programs are available that can devck>p 
the unique talents of a child? 

The message of the srhooi must be geared to the major 
interests of each constitueni group. For example, if family 
values are f^ra mount, emphasise that your school tradition- 
ally has profnotcd a warm and caring en\ironment. Or, if 
academics are foremost, highlight your successful academic 
achievements and test scores. A knowledge of your feeder 
population is vital in the formatbn of a successful marketing 
campaign. 

Another way of marketing your particular ^hool is to 
collaborate with the other Catholic schools in the area. You 
may choose to create a publication which can be distributed 
in the community that advertises the ad\^tages of Catholic 
education in general. ITie cost of this type of publication 
is nominal, and it can be extremely informative. Ideally, 
schools can join together under the auspices of the diocese 
and create a multi-media ad campaign. This type of 
approach, however, demands a great deal of or^nization 
and can be extremely costly. Such a project necessitates a 
t)pe of diocesan -wide cooperation that needs to be inves- 
tigatcd. In any arrangement, the responsibility of marketing 
a school still devv^lves upon the development director of the 
one-person office. 

In terms of the marketing component, the dcvelc^mcnt 
director must realize that the public image of the school is 
what the outside community sees. It is up to the develop- 
ment director and the administration to provide leadership 
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in creating that image by working with the feculty and 
governing group. The dcvelof^mcnt director prepares infor- 
mation profiles, creates attractive public relations materials 
and gets she word our through s variety of means that the 
school is "g^eat!^ 
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sdiod aiKi the parents. 

Elementary schools may also choose to lecruit fifth grade 
students when they arc making the transition from the local 
public elementary schools to junior hi^ schook. Often, the 
prindf^I of the local school will allow Cadiolic clcmcniary 
rcprc^tativ€S to give a prcscnfatic^ during lunchtime or 
af^ schod* Fifth grade students can be invited to spend 
the day at the Catholic elem^^ncary s,!iooL If names ol 
parents can be ascertained, information and statistics con- 
cerning the iKnefits of Catholic education can be sent to the 
homes of interested students and their parents invited for 
a tour of the school. 

For the high school presentation, a visit should last about 
half an hour. During that time you want to make a 
presentation that will entice the students to come and visit 
your ^ool personally. A slide show or video about the 
school helps to create a visual image br prospective students. 
Since your own students tend to be the best i^kc^rson*' 
for your school^ bring students along^ preferably ones v/tio 
attended the feeder school and who may still have a 
connc , m with some of the students. A training session 
for the students who accompany you can prevent any 
embarrassing moments and give confidence to your repre- 
sentatives. Be sure that the presentation is energetic and 
informative. The more your students and the students in 
the audience interact, the more effective will be your visit. 

Important information can also be obtained at this time. 
Hand out cards so that prospective students can write down 
their names, addresses, and phone numbers. Ask them to 
list their special interests, favorite classes or planned hi^ 
school activities. This type of data will allow you to 
personalize your rccruitmcnt procedure. You al^ mi^t ask 
them for their birth date so that you can send them a card 
from the school celebrating their birthday. Handing out 
materials such as folders or book covers with the school 
n^r.sC is another good promotional device. End the pres- 
entation by inviting the students to your Open House and 
making sure that they know the date and time. 
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At an Open Hou%, the school, whether it be clcmcntaiy 
or sccondMy^ in\^tes the community to enter die school and 
see for them»h?cs the benefits of that particular institution. 
The siic€€^ of an Open Houk pivots amund the prepar- 
edness of thc^ who participate, namely the tochers, 
parents and students. A school muK literally .^>aride for the 
puUic. 

Choosing die ccwect dmc is the first con^deradon. 
Generally af^r Mass on a Sunday proves to be the best 
choice, but drcumstan^^ beyond uic school's control may 
influence this decision. For example, no^ any event which 
may interfere with partic^tion. Is the local football team 
having a home game that weekend? Is there an dvic event 
or great interest being held at the same time as the Open 
Hou«? Have )^u cho^n a three day •Afcekcnd when 
prospective students may be out of town? Circumstonces 
such as the^ must be taken into consideration when 
choc^ng a day and time. You may al«> want to hold an 
evening Open House on a weekday, although these usually 
are most success^! when held in addition to one on the 
weekend. 

The enure sch<K>l pqpulation must recognize the impor- 
tance of this event. Each department area or grade level 
should have representatives who are knowledgeable about 
die school^s offerings as well attractive displays of the 
subject matter being tau^t. Show outstanding examples 
of students' work. Academic departments may wish to 
produce videc^ or slide shows to visually demonstrate 
aspects of the curriculum. Student ^^nels nay zlso be used 
to inform the visitors about the school. In fact, since the 
best salespeople are often the students themselves^ they 
should be inc!aded in all aspects of the Open House, from 
conducting discussions about the school fit>m the students' 
point of view, to giving tours of the school, to demonstrat- 
ing drannric, dance or athletic talents. 

The development director can direa the production of 
the Open House, but he oi she cannot do so effectively 
without tremendous cooperation on the part of administra- 
tion, staff, parents, and students. The results of an Open 
House should be a positive feeling about the school from 
all present, a substantial exchange of information, data 
secured for follow-up contacts, and an evaluation process 
for suggestions for nqxt vear. 
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A vanaticHi on the dieme of the Open House is a vtsitxHS 
day fbr eighth grade students. Ask your pre^nt students 
to invite OTIC or ^norc eighth gradeis to s^nd a ^cial day 
with them. Create a program for them that involves the 
entire school community in welcoming them and in show- 
ing off the school. You mi^t, for example, begin the day 
by sending the visitors to an assembly with their hosts for 
"ice breakers'' and a slide show of the school. Hosts then 
take visitCHS to their regular classes* It is imperative that 
tcachen: coc^rate in creating interesting classes that 
demonstrate their respective disciplines* Treat students to 
lunch, hold a student body meeting, an entertainment per- 
formance^ or athletic demonstration and a)nclude Cic day 
with a question and answer session* This type of day which 
demands ^dent involvement is a very successful tool in 
letting prospective students know about your school and the 
type of education offered. 
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PART¥ 

How Does the 
Development 
Direetoi* 
Thrive? 



Know the fHT^he tasks described in the central section of this 
rriortnes H booklet may seem impossible to accomplish with- 

out an eighty hour work week. The secret to 
completing the various jobs required of an individual 
staffing a one-person dcwlopment office is to know that it 
is impmsiblc to complete all of the above in the first or even 
second or third year. Tasks must be prioritized. Clear and 
realistic gc^ must be established by the governing group, 
the prindj^l, and the development director. 

Since die annual giving drive occurs every year and builds 
on fmr cfiforts, a general mailing to the constituency is a 
logical fim step in building a dcvelc^ment effort. If the 
school docs not have zn accurate list of addresses of the 
alumni, it may be necessary to complete this research step 
during the first the ofHce is in existence. Simultane- 
ously, the public relarions aspect of the job must remain a 
priority. Therefore, press reloiscs and the development of 
standardized public relations materials must be produced 
with regularity. Recruitment likewise requires immediate 
and constant attendon. 

Therefore, if in the ffrst year of staring a development 
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office, the incUvidual hired is able to start an annual giving 
campaign, take charge of student recruitment, and initiate 
an organized public relations cffi>rt, that peraon will have 
succeeded in setting the foundation for the fiiture and will 
have adajuatcly performcxi the job. 

Sometimra a pastor or prindj^I thinks that a dcvelq?- 
mcnt director can immediately remedy the finan Jal prob- 
lems of an institution. ITiis expectation is unrealistic. 
Unless there is a previous history of a develc^ment program 
in the school, it is unusual for a devclqjment office to pay 
for itself in the first year. The establishment of any program 
in the school which will prtxluce long rerm benefits takes 
extensive time and organization. Once s program is in 
place, be it an annus! giving from alumni or a parent pledge 
program, its implementation becomes progressively easier 
after th^ second or third year and it can be sustained with 
far less time and enei^. Additional projects car. then be 
undertaken. In trying to complete too many projects at one 
time, the devefopment dircaor risks not being able to 
complete any of them well. The challenge of the one-person 
development office is to maintain a balance amor.g devel- 
c^ment activities, recruitment and public rchdons and to 
increase results in all these areas. Thb lask can only be 
accomplished by building sfowly and M)lidiy and recogniz- 
ing the limits of what one person can accomplish in a normal 
work day. 




Utilhe Volunteers can form a wonderful support system, but 

Volunt^rs they likewise must be organized so that they know what is 
expected of them. Creating job descriptions for commit- 
tee heads can often spell the difFercntc between a successfiil 
volunteer cflbrt and one that fails. The development 
director must maintain enough control over the volunteers 
to guide them while still ^ving them enough freedom to 
be satisfied. If people feel that they have a definite purpo^ 
in joining in a volunteer activity and realize what will be 
required of them, they will feel that they have contributed 
and they will continue to help. 

Volunteers can help with mailings, ^cial events, a 
phonathon, secretarial work and recruitment. Howewr, 
organizatic n on the part of the development director is 
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crucbl. Woridng with v^untccrs^ while important, can 
scOTictimcs be extremely fri^^iadng. OccasionaUy they 
di^f^int you, do not app^ when neeckd, or arc reluctant 
to chair an activity. Ncverthckss, they still need to be 
involved and af^prec^^ Ibr the many tin^ they give 
su^ort and help. Dealing with volun^rs an be a very 
re^^ing eiqienence if ycm can create a sense of comrad- 
eric, if you can make participation in the projea fiin, and 
if you can make v<dunteeis feel important. 



Create 
Other 
Support 
Systems 
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The other sui^rt s^tcms for the one-person develop- 
ment ofBce come from staff members — the prindpal, school 
staff, and the iculty. It can be an i^Iatcd and lonely ^ling 
handling the re^n^billdcs of the development office as 
well as tho^ acdvities which relate to recruitment and public 
reiaoons. If the director of devclc^ment is l<K>ked upon as 
an integral member of the schcKrf community and can 
rcceivw the backing he or she deserves from that group, the 
job will much ea^r. Facuky should be willing to lend 
a hewing hand and to share their expertise when possible. 
The princfj^ needs to keep the feculry informed of the 
efforts of the development ofBce. Together, all can create 
a mutual suK>ort sj^m. Parents, ai well as students, 
^ould be aware of the development goals and of their part 
in attaining these goals. 

Nctwoiking with the outside community can likewise 
provide asHStance to the devclc^ment director. A great part 
of a successful development effort depends on the pcc^le 
you know and, of those, which ones are willing to help your 
school. The more connections that are crrated, the more 
support from various resources can be gathered. 

Networking with other Catholic school development 
directox^ can also bea>me a source of understanding, ideas, 
resources and encouragement. In many areas of the 
country, development directors have initiated such asscKia- 
tions. Some of these groups conduct seminars, provide 
workshops for new development directors, and work on 
collaborative public relations project. 

The devctopmcnt director may also decide to join one 
or two well-chosen civic groups. Joining such groups may 
demand volunteer time on the part of the develc^ment 
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€iiia:tor, but th^ time can be ^eidU spent when comadering 
connections that are niade among leaders of the busing 
cammuni^. Ejq^rkndng how odier service grm^is organ- 
ise their offices, conduct programs, recruit volunteers^ and 
so&dt funds arc great sources ideas for the de^^c^ment 
director Kitting up his €h- her own office. By reaching <Mit 
beyond the c(Hifines of the one-person dcwlc^ment c^ce, 
the de^^k^ment director can become rcvtcalized for his or 
her own projects. 

Orpnizations such as the National Catholic Develop^ 
mcnt Conference and The National Catholic Educadonad 
Association as well as consultants and pri /ate firms continue 
to provide publicarom, workshops, and conventions to 
generate new ideas and provide the latest information on 
develc^ment. Jcnnlng these pro^sdonal groups and attend* 
ing conferences an provide help&i informaticm and rcaf- 
finn the fact that a schoors programs arc headed in the 
corrca direction. 

At times, making compari^ns betvMCcn a well-established 
devclc^mcnt ofiice in a school which started in develop- 
ment ten yrars ago or witfi a university with an advanced 
development program is inevitable. The only purpose for 
such comparisons is to look at what can be accomplished 
after a number of yc^rs and to realize diat it takes a long 
time for these programs to begin to produce results. The 
time needed to devek^ effective programs mil differ from 
school to school. As publications become more frequent 
and extensive, the recruitment camj^gn more finely tuned, 
and the solicitation of donors more sophisticated, the 
necessity of adding personnel to the development effort will 
be inevitable. As revenue is generated, the need to increase 
the funding for the operations of the development office will 
be the next logical step in the growth of the program. 
Bringing in part-time scactarial help may be the first step 
in the expansion of the office. The addition of a recruitment 
director will allow the development director to focus more 
attention on bringing revenue into the school. Eventually 
the amount of paper work geneirted will demand the 
expansion of the ^cre^uy's hours o fiiH time or the hiring 
of an assistant. A school must rea^'tze that as more re\^nue 
is generated, the one-person de^r.* '>pf nent office can no 
longer function because the work lo* d win be too great. 
The one-person office works while develo ment prc^rams 
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arc being established. If dicv arc successful, inevirabty marc 
perwnnel will be ncoial. 



Hcwe T%c devrfopmer t director a one-person offkc should 

ReaUstic not be ci^ected to meet budget deficits. The amount of 
£ixpef[i£Ui(ms ^^cvcnue e3q>ected diould be t^s^ cm realistic a^issments 
of the situation. How large is the school's constituency? 
What art ^nt K>cio-ca>nomic factors in the school's com- 
munity? How accurate is the schooPs data on the constitu- 
ency? What jwvious history exists for development? What 
is the level dt aii]uen<x and influence among the pe<^le in 
leaden^ip iKxntions in the gowming ^ups? Who are the 
potential major dcmors? What gift level is possible? A 
pastor or princ^ may have reascmable expectations of 
revenue l^ised on the answers to thc^ key questions. 

Iteasonable goals must be ^t in light of the giving 
capability of the constituency and limitations on time and 
work loads. Unrealistic ex{>ectations only lead to feelings 
of frustration and unfair gCKib. 

In no way should the development director be expected 
to begjn a capital c^mpai^ during the first years of an 
ofBce's q>eration. A capital campaign should be initiated 
after a development effort has already fc^en in place for a 
period of time, after major donors have been involved, and 
after the constituency is sufficiently informed, impressed 
and involved for a capital campaign. 

Fuj^draising activities such as auctions, casino nights, or 
driws should be given to another group to facilitate. These 
activities often require tremendous energy and planning. 
The focus of a development effort must be broader than 
specific fundraising activities. 

The development director must be given support and 
encouragement as well as be direcdy involved in the setting 
of annual goals and objectives. The development director 
should be encouraged to f<^tcrand maintain all the aspects 
of the one -person ofHce simultaneously, for each compo- 
nent — dcvefopment, public relations, and recruitment — 
helps the other. 

The development office is integral to the afJairs of the 
school, and the director must be informed about events that 
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aficct Ac public image of the ^iumL He or she must be 
tnisted and must be omnect^ to rfic administration thou^ 
rc^ar meeting. Not all devek^ment projects will be 
success, but much can be fcarned even from rfio^ 
develc^mcnt eflfom which feil to meet their ^Is. TTic 
director should be encoxiragcd to keep trying new ideas in 
conjunction with estabii^ing programs wliich have been 
proven to be effective, such as the annual giving campaign. 

As time goes <m and progiims become esr^Wishcd, it will 
be necessary to ex{^d the office. Such expansion will allow 
tne director to investigate more ways to bring revenue into 
the schcwU to strengthen student enrollment, and to create 
more effective media campaigns. 

Hie pc^tion of devebpmcnt director is demanding, but 
the rewards are evident in a more secure financial situation 
and a well-established de\^l<^ment program. An effective 
department can eispect the development of a constituency 
that supports the school, a recruitment prc^ram which 
brings students into the school, and a public image that 
reflects the schooPs achievements. 
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Director of 
Development: 
Sample dob 
Deserlptloii 



Purpose of petition: To take a leadership role in the 
school by impkmcnting the dcvelqpment activities, includ- 
ing the annual giving cami^gn^ rfie student recruitment 
program^ and the pubUc relations program. 

Reports to: Principal 

Major Responsibilities 

A. In the area of development 

L To maintain a development office and organize all 
development activities 

2. To conduct an annual giving program with alumni, 
parents, past parents, friends and businesses 

3. To prepare and implement the direct solicitation 
program 

4. To vmtc proposals to foundatiofis and corporations 

5. To work with the governing group and development 
group 

6. To ra*earch individual and corporate sources of po- 
tential donations 




In the area of public relations and student recruitment 
L To serve as the public relations agent for the school 
2. To promote major school events 
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3. To design and implement an ankiual student Fecniti- 
mcnt program 

• To communicate with feeder proems, the school 
community, and the general public in order to 
maintain and/or increase student enrollment 

• To of^nizc and implement mident recruitment 
activities, including Open House 7nd other special 
events 

4. To dcvel(^ and update promotional materials 

5. To publish tlic school newsletter, annual report, alum- 
nae news 

6- To prepare media releases 



APPESHDIXB 

Pliouutlioii 

Corres»poitdeitee 
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Immediatciy after the phone contact, the school mails a 
response to each per^ contacted. Examples follow: 

• For TJiose Wlio Pledged a Specific 
Amount 

**Thank you iw your pledge of S 

toward this ycar*s annual ^ving campaign goal of 

5_ . • TTie (^hool name) students, femiiie^, 

faculty and parish arc grateful for your participation. Our 
campaign ends (date). God bless you. 



• For Those Who Said Tlicy Might 
I>onate But Did IVot Specify an Amount 
"Thank you for considering a gift to our annual giving 

campaign goal of $ , . It takes many of us 

to make quality Catholic education a reality. Our campaign 
ends (date). We wcrt plea«d to talk with you and we 
welcome your involvement in our c^paign.** 



• For lliosc Who Said Tliey Would Not 
Donate 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you about 
the annual giving cam^^igii for (adhool). We that you 
keep this projea in your praycis and if your circumstances 
change, we would welcome your donation. Our campaign 
ends (date). Thank you, 
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NATIONAL CATHOUC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCUTION 
Suite 100, 1077 30th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 3852 

<202) 337-6232 
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